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CHARIVARIA. 


In one of her letters Queen Vic- 
TorIA wrote of the present KING oF 
THE Bexarans: ‘“‘He must be a 
little love.”’ This, of course, was 
many years ago, before he had heard 
of the Congo. He is quite a big 
boy now. 

+ * 

The Alexander III. Museum at 
St. Petersburg has received an order 
not to exhibit a portrait of Maxim 
Gorky. Miss Gertre MILLAR and 
the Misses Dare stand aghast at the 
barbarous rigour of this punishment, 
which they are happy to think would 
be impossible in any civilised 





country. 
** 
* 

EaRL CARRINGTON, 
Minister of Agricul- 
ture and _ Fisheries, 
speaking at Hull, 
stated that he would 
see if the wish for a 
separate Minister of 
Fisheries could be 
met, aS every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet 
was in favour of 
‘‘ One man one job.”’ 
We are sorry to see 
this hint of the 
gradual Americanisa- 
tion of our public life. 

* * 
* 

Bishop Porrer of 
New York is being 
denounced in the 
Southern States for 
entertaining at lun- 
cheon the negro 


. The Elephant 
Bishop Ferauson. A > wen one 





patient. The medical profession 
is delighted at the decision, which 
should mean more business for 
them, on the snowball principle. 


* * 
* 


After all the giant liner about to 
be built for the Hamburgh-America 
Line is to do no more than 18 knots. 
So there will be no rate-cutting in 


that quarter. 
+ 


e* 

Is Diabolo dangerous? This is a 
question which exercising the 
minds of many nervous persons. At 
least one City hawker is of the 
opinion that it is. ‘‘ Die o’blows! 
A penny each. Die o’blows!’’ he 
cries. 


is 








rery disgusted). “ Dasit THA1 





yet graver scandal is — - 
that a Georgia negro has qualified for 
a CARNEGIE Hero Fund medal, and/} 


it has been awarded to him. 
* * 


Mr. Tuomas A. Epson announces | 
that, as a result of an invention| 
which he has perfected, it will be| 
possible shortly for every one to) 
have a motor-car. A sharp rise is| 
expected in Necropolitans. | 

* * 


“The progress of automobilism,”’ | 
says the Paris correspondent of The 
Sunday Times, ‘‘is no doubt pre 
paring the time when the: principal 
use of horses will be for the dinner 
table.’ “And the same fate,’’ 
says an Irishman, “ will no doubt 
ultimately befall motor-cars when 
they in their turn are ousted by 
flying machines.’’ 

° 

A magistrate has decided that a 
doctor may drive his motot-car at an 
excessive speed on his way to see a| 


| ing. 
over, a marrow measuring 3 ft. 2 ins. | 


| exhibition of petty 


The tendency for the seasons to 
get mixed up nowadays is astonish- 
Although the Silly Season is | 

| 


has, we learn from The Express, | 
been picked in the garden of Mr. 
Sam Lives, of Redcar. 


* * 
* 


It is rumoured that several of the 


| unsuccessful competitors in a Limer- 
‘ick contest which had for its object 
‘the pushing of the sale of a certain 


cigarette have, since the announce- 
ment of the result, been seen 
smoking a rival brand of cigarette. 
If this be true, it is a shocking 
spite. 


* 
+ 


One of the most _ interesting 
modern Limerick competitors 
said to live at Gotham, in the shape 
of an old gentleman, who sends in 
an immense quantity of last lines 
(with postal orders) to the paper of 


Is 


SHORTSIGUTED For 
THAT'S THE SECOND TIME HE'S PUT MY GRUB AT THE WRONG END!” 


his choice each week, so that, if he 
wins, the prize may be'a big one. 
* * 


* 

It is wonderful how some people 
get on. An outfitter who arrived 
penniless in this country from 


Poland in 1896 has just failed for no 
less a sum than £6,000. 
** 


In consequence of Sir Lauper 
Brunton’s having declared that fleas 
constitute a national danger, a war of 
extermination is feared, and many 
of the poor little mites, usually so 
lively, are said to be hiding, panic- 
stricken, in out-of-the-way places. 


received 


We have from ‘‘ An 
Animal Lover ”’ a long letter cham- 
~ pioning these social 
| outeasts, in which 

he draws attention 

to the flea’s love of 
human society, and 
points out that in 
their company one 
never has a 


dull moment. 
* * 


single 


— 


Ss 


Miss Gtapys VAN 
DERBILT, it is an 
nounced, is to b 
married to Count 
SZECHENYI by no 
fewer than three 
ceremonies, the first 
of which will be 
performed by Mayor 
McCLELLAN, the sec- 
ond at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, 
and the third at the 
Protestant Episcopal 

| Church. This gives 
one some idea of the 
h of the bride. 


* * 
* 


eS 


—= 


a 


iL OF A KEEPER 
enormous wealt 


Sad results of the American finan- 
cial crisis are reported. It is said 
that several multi-millionaires have 
been reduced to the ranks of mere 
millionaires, and that they are being 
cut by their former equals, who re- 
fuse to have anything to do with 


paupers. 


* * 


* 

‘““Mr. Harry Lauper, the well- 
known comedian, and Mr. GroroGe 
Foster, ex-member of the London 
County Council, sail for America by 
the Lucania to-morrow,’’ says The 
Daily Mail. This seems a strange 
combination, and reminds us of a 
careless paragraph which appeared 
some little time ago: 

‘* DISTINGUISHED INVALIDS. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Miss Marie Lloyd are all doing well.’’ 





vO. CXXETIT. 
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TO AN AMALGAMATED PORTER. 


[The application of the following lines will not be affected by any 
temporary that may be arranged in the present railway 
crisis .| 

So you ’re of those that bow the knee to Bett, 
Waiting on his command to stay or go? 
And this may suit you both extremely well, 
You and your god, but what I wish to know 
Is—Do you really think a general strike 
Is just what J should like? 


settlement 


When with your charming candour you admit 
A taste (like débutantes) for ‘‘ coming out,”’ 
I may admire your independent grit, 
But I must also entertain a doubt 
Whether your excellent amalgam cares 


Ad for my affairs 


My stocks are falling, and their produce fails, 
Drooping to practically nil per cent.; 
And then again your attitude entails 
The risk of causing further discontent. 
Example :—Should a signalman desert, 
I might be badly hurt! 


So to my point. You ‘ve put me in the train— 
\ minute’s task—and in the usual way 

You should have touched a tanner for your pain 
(That 's thirty bob an hour)—but not to-day; 

To-day, and henceforth, if | would be wise, 


I must economise. 


Mind you, I rank your service very high, 
Nor grudge the payment, though you pouch it 
twice ; 
Being an Englishman I often buy 
Civil attentions at the current price, 
Jecause it seems that wages don’t embrace 
These little acts of grace); 


But now, with strikes for ever in the air, 
The casual sixpence must be set aside 
For life-insurances, in case I’m there 
When amateur-conducted trains collide; 
So for the future, thanks to Be.n, M.P., 
You get no tips from me. 








THE CLEGGISLATOR. 

At a special meeting of the Council of the Football 
Association (Limited—5 per cent. discount for cash), 
held at High Holborn yesterday, it was decided by a 
large majority, including Mr. Pick.ey, the well-known 
triple blue, Mr. Bentrorp, the famous international, 
and the joint presidents Mr. J. C. Kixnainp and Lord 
CLEGG, to carry on the boycott against the seceding 
amateurs with even greater sternness than before. In 
future any tradesman supplying an amateur with 
materials for the game without express permission from 
Viscount Cul GG, will be suspended indefinitely ; while, if 
the offence be repeated, he will be severely reprimanded 
by his lordship. Attention having been called to the 
fact that a certain royal prince had, by taking up his 
residence at Cambridge, come under the ban of the 
lootball Association, it was unanimously agreed that 
Mr. Pickiey should write and warn him of the serious 
consequences that would ensue if he persisted in his 
defiant attitude. 

* 


. * * a * * 


The news that Earl CuecG had offered his services as 








arbitrator in the Railway dispute was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm in financial circles last night. It is 
not yet known exactly how his lordship will hold the 
balance between the Directors and the Railway 
Servants; but his preliminary announcement that both 
parties must first affiliate themselves to the Football 
Association has certainly gone a long way towards 
settling the unfortunate disagreement. 
* a ae on a * a 

Mr. Oscar Ascue will have the sympathy of all play- 
goers who read the announcement this morning that 
Marquis CiecG had decided to withdraw the licence 
which he recently granted for the production of As You 
Like It. The Marquis, having studied the play care- 
fully, has noted the passage in which Touchstone is 
credited with saying, “‘ Trip, Audrey,’’ and in con- 
sequence he is forced to the conclusion that, until both 
Touchstone and Audrey have affiliated themselves to the 
Football Association, it will be impossible for him to 
allow any further performances of the comedy to take 
place. This bears a little hardly upon Mr. Ascue, but 
one would hesitate to say that his lordship was ill- 
advised. One would hesitate ever to say such a thing 
of Marquis CLEGG. 

* “ ~ * * * * 

The recent panic in New York has been partially 
illayed by the high-minded conduct of a disinterested 
Englishman—no less a person indeed than Duke 
CiecG. On receipt of the news of the disastrous rush 
upon the banks, his Grace immediately cabled over to 
America, offering to sell all the professionals belonging 
to the Football Association, and to put the proceeds 
(which are expected to amount to several millions) 
entirely at the disposal of the Knickerbocker Trust. 
The only stipulation Duke CLEGG makes is that, in 
accordance with the well-known rule of the Football 
Association, the knickerbocker must come at least below 
the knee. 

7 , * * * * + 

The letter which Archbishop CLecG has just given to 
the Press upon the vexed question of the Deceased 
Wife's Sister will be received with general satisfaction 
by Englishmen of all creeds. The Archbishop holds 
the scales evenly between the two parties of Church 
and State. His opinion, in fact, given after mature 
consideration, is that where both the man and the 
woman are members of the Football Association the 
marriage may take place with perfect propriety, but 
that if one of the contracting parties has neglected to 
be so affiliated the marriage should on no account be 
solemnised. Archbishop CLEGG will greatly enhance his 
position by this pronouncement. 

x ~ aK ok x « ” 

The arrangements for the coming visit of His 
Imperial Majesty the Kaiser to this country are now 
settled. One of the most interesting functions will take 
place at the well-known offices in High Holborn, where 
His Majesty will be presented by Mr. Pickiey to 
Emperor CiecG, after which it is said that he will have 
conferred upon him the freedom of the Football Associa- 
tion. This meeting of the two Emperors is likely to 
become historic. 

x ‘ ‘ * * * * 

Later.—Constellation CrecG has left High Holborn 
for the Milky Way. A. A.M. 





ScaNDAL IN THE Smart Ser.—All the employees on 
the Great Central Railway have been asked whether 
they are Society men or not, 
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THE SOAP-AND-WATER CURE. 


Presipext Roosevert. “AS I RECENTLY REMARKED AT NASHVILLE, TENN.: ‘DURING THE 


NEXT SIXTEEN MONTHS OF MY TERM OF OFFICE THIS POLICY SHALL BE 
UNSWERVINGLY!’” 
American Eacte. “JE-HOSHAPHAT!” 
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A FIND IN THE NEW STYLE. 


A SUMMONS HAS BEEN SERVED ON A WELL-KNowN M. F. H. vy LeIcesTERSHIRE FOR NOT HAVING COLLARS ON HIS PACK OF HOUNDS, WITH 


OWNER'S NAME AND ADDRESS ENGRAVED THEREON, 


WE VENTURE TO MAKE A FURTHER SUGGESTION. 


ALL HOUNDS MUST BE MUZZLED AND LED ON 





A CHAIN WHILE HUNTING 











MULTUM IN PARVO. 

THE advertisement of *‘ The Clock 
that Boils Water, wakes you, lights 
lamp, boils one pint of water, pours 
puts out lamp, and sounds 
when tea is ready, without 
human aid,’’ is only the first an- 
nouncement of the numerous useful 
and compendious inventions which 
are likely to come before the public 


out, 


gong 


in this age of enlightenment and 
Radio-activity and Sir OLiver 
LopGeE. In this connection we are 


uble to mention several combinations 
of the same kind, which struck us as 
especially adapted to the public’s 
needs. 

The Bookcase that Ventilates, 
stops revolving when book is wanted, 
hands it, or if it is a volume of The 
Times Encyclopedia throws it at 
you, puts in paper-knife at right 
place, prevents snoring, marks where 
you leave off, replaces book, and 
starts revolving again 
human aid; provides excellent venti- 
lation for any room in ‘which it is 
found. 

The Scraper that Barks, for use 
outside front-door, made in shape of 


without | 


housedog, retriever, setter, New- 
foundland, Great St. Bernard, as per 
size required; barks when foot is 
placed on it, once for laymen, twice 


for clergymen, three times, with 
growl, for duns, shows teeth to 


scrape boots, wipes same with tail, 
lets go foot when door is answered, 
keeps bell ringing till then, without 
human aid. In ordering, average 
size of visitors’ feet should be given. 

The Egg-cup that Calls a Cab, in 
valuable for man of business, makes 
eggs fresh, boils as desired, opens, 
extracts chicken where necessary, 
savours with salt and pepper, tucks 
napkin under chin, feeds you, turns 
pages of morning paper, spreads 
pread and marmalade to follow, and 
whistles for four-wheeler, hansom, or 
|taximo, without human aid. 

The Pulpit that Intones, locks 
doors of church when mounted by 





preacher, turns down lights, starts | 
electric shock along seats of all pews | 


|so that attention is fixed, gives note 
|for intonation, renews note twice 
\during sermon, induces appropriate 
gesticulation, announces final hymn 
at end of ten minutes, and dismisses 
| preacher, without human aid. 


NEEDLES AND NERVES. 

[“ Placidity, restfulness, patience belong to 
the plier of the needle: there is nothing like it 
as a nerve-soother.”—The Lady. | 

|Wuen Mother marks the haughty 

pose 

\Of Mary Jane, she simply sews; 

And household hitches 

Are swallowed up in satin-stitches. 


| When Father finds the Fates malign, 
|And almost is induced to dine 

On prussic acid, 
He crochets till his mind is placid. 


When Auntie suffers from the sting 
Of spinsterhood or anything 
That once annoyed her, 
She now commences to embroider. 
And when I miss a two-inch putt, 
I don’t observe ‘‘ Oh —— it,’’ but, 
Ere 1 have said it, 
| I take a needle out and thread it. 








‘* Books which have influenced me.” 
| “Grandpa and the Alhambra. By A. F. 
| Calvert.” 

Tus, however, is not the moral 
| story it appears to be, but The Daily 
News version of Mr. CaLvert’s 
| Granada and the Alhambra.’’ 
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And 
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WHITECROSS VALE. 


Tuts was a run I well remember 
On the glorious first of a far November. 
A light mist curled in the Autumn air, 
And a watery sun gleamed thin and pale; 
And all of us rode to our stations where 
The covert nestled in Whitecross Vale. 
It was *‘ Jack, it’s jolly to see you out: 
Your health, old fellow! How goes the gout? ‘s 
Or ‘* Dick, I’m dashed if it isn’t Dick, 
And Dick's old flea-bitten, hog-maned grey.’ 
Or “* Harry, I hope you mean to stick 
As tight to the tail of the hounds to-day 
As you stuck to the brook and its bank of clay. 
Oh, I had to laugh when I saw you paddle, 
While your horse went on with an empty saddle.’’ 
In fact we had all the jests and greetings 
That mark these first of November meetings. 
Now Whitecross covert has earned a name 
For holding a fox, and it ’s still the same. 
There 's a queer rough rhyme 
Of the ancient time 
Which the jolly old farmers shout and sing, 
And it goes with a kind of hunting swing: 


’ 


‘* Old Noan came to land, sir, 

(ne day in Whitecross Vale; 

He 'd a pigeon in his hand, sir, 
With some salt upon its tail, 

the pigeon told him secrets that day in Whitecross 
Vale. 

He said, ‘ This here ’s as pretty 
A place as any be: 

It isn’t near the city; 
It isn't near the sea; 


‘s as good a place for foxes as any place can be.’ 


So he took them from their boxes, 
And he put them in the bog— 
A brace of bushy foxes, 
A vixen and a dog; 
the trees began to sprout there and cover up the 
bog. 
They didn’t get no thinner, 
And reared a family. 
They gave them fowls for dinner, 
And ducklings for their tea. 
when they both departed they left their family. 


So, since the flood declined there, 
(And Noan went away, 
You ‘re always sure to find there, 
And there you ‘Il find to-day ; 
won't he make you calle 
away! ”’ 
So much for the Ark 
But hark, hark, hark! 
That ’s Melody’s music, well I know. 
There 's a hustle and bustle through the bushes 
Where the pack in its ardour thrusts and pushes 
In Whitecross Vale where the bushes grow. 
And now with a forty-power lung, 
Listen, the pack is giving tongue. 
And, yoick! he’s out at the farther side! 
He ’s out, he ’s out, 
For I heard the shout; 
So it 's up with your heart, my son, and ride. 


»p when once he breaks 


It isn’t a mile 
To the stiff-built stile. 


Gather your horse and lift him over 
To land in a field that once was clover. 
And, lo, on the slope you see them streaming, 
While the thin pale sun through the mist is gleaming 
Here and there on the scarlet coats, 
And the music floats 
Tyom the hounds’ full throats 
In a rattling chorus of joyous notes. 
Lightly over the post and rails, 
You and a dozen,—no one fails. 
And see how a lady holds the lead 
On a thoroughbred built for a turn of speed. 
She ’s made for the horse, and he for her, 
And there ’s never a touch of crop or spur. 
An airy figure she sails along, 
Ahead of the red-coat riding throng. 
Steady, oh, steady, through the plough, 
Over the bank and ditch; and now 
There ’s a stretch of grass with a hedge that bounds it; 
3ut you clear the fence, 
Though it ’s high and dense; 
And fast and faster 
You follow the Master 


| As he lifts his beckoning horn and sounds it. 
| 





There ’s mud on the back 
Of Dick, and Jack ° 
Has managed to crumple a brand-new hat: 
It had once been high, but he wears it flat. 
And it’s bellows to mend for more than one 
Who lag in the rear of the mighty run. 
But the trim-built lady is still in front 
Of the eager, galloping, panting hunt. 
Sixty minutes we rode and more, 
And at last in the sight of a bare half-score, 
The wreck of the host who had met together 
In Whitecross Vale in the misty weather, 
At the foot of a hill his force was spent, 
And the hounds were on him and down he went. 
R. C. L. 








We hope our readers have not forgotten the uncom- 
pleted Swanage Limerick which we printed last week. 
The first four lines were : 

Lady Charlotte dreaded the winter 

Which in England she said was so bitter, 
But her maid said, Madam, that’s not so 
If to Swanage you'll go... 

Among the final lines ‘‘ very highly commended 
feel bound to call attention to— 

“You will think you are wintering in Madeira,” 
the author of which seems to have caught the spirit of 
the thing exactly. 


we 





Our Feuilleton. 
(Nore.—-You can begin this to-day.) 
Cu. CXXXIX. (From tHe Gaktic.) 
“(Brigid coming in. William is down in the corner with his pipe 
in his mouth, trying to get smoke out of it and it fails him to do it.) 
William: Bad luck to the visiting, if it wouldn't be small harm for 
you to be ashamed of yourself; on your two heels visiting since 
morning. 
Brigid : Indeed, ’tis often it profited you for me to go there and don’t 
be bothering me. 
William: *Tisn’t much T ever gained by your visits, and don’t be it 
is. (During the talk who should come in but Kate.)"—Kildare Observer. 
(To be continued from some other paper.) 








“The Peace Conference started well, and at one time it seemed 
to be making satisfactory progress in different directions.” 
Newcastle Daily Journal 





Mostty backwards and sideways unfortunately. 
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WITH TEDDY IN TENNESSEE ; 
OR, THE DIARY OF A HUSTLERS HOLIDAY. 
{With acknowledgments to “ The Daily Mail.”’] 


Monday, October 14.—Aroused by 
the PRESIDENT at 4.30 a.m. for a bathe 
in Bear Lake. After bathe, Swedish 
gymnastics and races on the ice. 
Breakfast at 6.30 off squirrel, wild- 
cat, and hot barley-water. Bear- 
hunting in the cane brakes from eight 
to 4.30 p.m. with forty dogs, twenty 
negro trackers, and three Anglican 


bish« ps. 


Day’s bag includes three 


bears, 


twelve 


squirrels, 


one wild 





| 
| 
| 


bi 
J 


) 
, 
al 


ten 
duck, 


prairie oyst 
thirteen 


istard, 
ombay 
1d one Anglican bishop. 


ers, 


On 


one 


wild-cats, 


the 


| 
| 
i promptly rewarded with a 20- 


PRESIDENT’S grassing his first bear a 
negro tracker observed, ‘* You ’re no 
t 


enderfoot, Mr. Presimpent,’’ and 
dollar note. Great hunt dinner at 
5.30 given to the Presipent by the 
inhabitants of Bombay (Tennessee), 
who between the courses decide to 
alter the name of the town to ‘leddy- 
At the PresIpENt’s suggestion 
a telegram announcing the change is 


Vilit 


| dispatched to Sir GEoRGE CLARKE, 


the new Governor of 
(India). 

Tuesday, October 15.—Single-stick 

tournament in camp. President 
Roosevett defeats all comers. Depu- 
tation from the inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople (Tennessee), asking to be 
allowed to change the name of this 
city to Presidentia. Mr. RoosevE.Lt 
graciously acquiesces and wires the 
news to the Scitan. In the after- 
noon the Presipent goes pickerel- 
spearing with Anglican bishops, and 
brings home three pickerel, six wom- 
bats, seventeen larks, ten owls, one 
lizard, and three mugwumps. When 
the Prestpent shot his first owl it is 
said that a negro tracker observed, 
‘You're a peach, Mr. PresipENnt,’’ 
and was promptly presented with a 
diamond pin. Anglican bishop asks 
during the courses of dinner to be 
allowed to change the name of his 
bishopric to Theodorchester. Prest- 
DENT graciously consents, declaring 
that he was the happiest man alive, 
and adding that he found lizard flesh 
the best of all dishes, excepting wild- 
cat's gizzard. After dinner, songs 
round the camp fire, the Presipent 
leading the choruses in a rich fal- 
setto. 

Wednesday, October 16.—Wild-cat 
stalking with the Presipent before 
breakfast. Presipent entertained to 
a great hunt breakfast by the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh (Tennessee). 
During the progress of the entertain- 


Bembay 








— : 




















Jones (miacaleulating length of train, and jumping off with difficulty). “Sonny 


I Be@ youR PaRDoN!” 
Miss Beauchamp. “ Coyceprp!” 


/ 





SAS 
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= oN ~ 
—————— 
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ment the inhabitants unanimously 
resolve to change the name of the 
town to Teddyburgh. The Presipent, 
in responding to the toast of his 
health, says that this is the proudest 
moment of his life, adding that in 
his opinion wild-cat’s liver is the 
best dish in the world, always ex- 
cepting curried mongoose. After 
breakfast Mr. Roosevett, 
head of a cavalcade of fifty horse- 
men, gallops back to the camp and 
plays diabolo till sundown with Pro- 
fessor ORELLO CONE. 


Thursday, October 17.— While 


bathing in Bear Lake, Presipent at-| 
tacked by wild-cats and rescued by a) 


dog-fish. A quiet morning. The Pre- 
SIDENT goes squirrel-hunting in the 


at the | 


bent woods and shoots three squir- 
rels, two Tammany tigers, eleven 
tortoises, seven bobolinks, and one 
robin redbreast. 

Friday, October 18.—Ice polo on 
Bear Lake before breakfast. The 
PRESIDENT unhorses two Anglican 
Bishops. From 9 to 12 cow-punch- 
ing on the prairie. During lunch 
deputation arrives from the inhabi- 
tants of Teddyville (formerly Bom- 
bay, Tennessee), asking permission 
to change the name of their town to 


|Cortelyou, on the ground that the 


strain of living up to their present 


appellation is too great. Painful 
scene. The Presipent speaks for 
three hours. Flight of Anglican 


bishops. Camp breaks up. 
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THE 


th all deference to the 


IMPOSTOR. 


tT 


poy ular Monthlies 


[HERE were three thir rs 


man that made her suspect him of 
being an escaped convict. In the 
first place, keen magazine reader 
that she was, she knew that most 
men one meets in country lanes after 
ten o'clock p.m are either aristo 


cratic 
In the second place, 
a lot of arrows on his suit. 
third place, he he 


r scaped convict. 


burglars or escaped convicts. 
there was such 
In the 
said was an 

‘*T believe in your innocence,’’ she 
said impulsively, taking his unwilling 
hand in hers. sut tell me your 
story. , 

For a convict he seemed strangely 
unwilling to talk about himself, 
ndidly loth to talk about anything at 
all. If the truth must be told, he 
seemed almost in patie nt to be doing 
something else, to be going on escap- 
ing, perhaps. Bit by bit, however, 
she wormed out of him the sad tale 
of his suffering and injustice. Yes, 
he had started on the downward path 


by gambling. Sometimes he had 
won, but more often he had lost, 
until he had heen forced, in order to 
recoup himself, to make a last 
plunge. With every prospect of suc- 


cess he had plumped for red. For 
a week the sunset had been red; his 
deceased mother’s hair had been red; 
ind a voice seemed to be saying to 
him, ** Red, you fool, RED!” 
Nevertheless it had turned out to be 


; about the 





black, and the result of listening to} 


a voice which was not really there 
was that he owed more than he could 
ever hope to repay. Yes, he had then 
tolen from the till. NO, he had 
not been found out that time.. NO, 
he had not even been sorry. In fact 
he was only too pleased to have dis- 
covered x way of getting money with- 
it having to work for it But what 
the something was her game? 
And did vour unkind emplovers 
find you out and ruthlessly dismiss 


she asked, gazing at him with 
nfinite pity but gently ignoring his 
rrelevant question He had been 
found ont but had been given 
unother chance. The money had con- 
tinued to disappe ir, however. and 
he had been again suspected 

‘* How cruel! she cried indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ And who had really been 
taking it?” 

‘“Me,’’ answered the E.C. with 
engaging brevity. ‘* But -"* 


‘Did your brutal employers call 
in the police? ’’ she interrupted. 





** Look ‘ere! ”’ said the E.C., re- 
collecting his irritation and suspicion. 

“Yes, dear, I am looking. But 
did they 

Oddly enough, that was exactly 
what had happened, and the most 
curious thing about it was that there 
no Junior Partner who, . being 
fonder of the Turf than of the office, 
had really been the culprit and, 
therefore, the leading spirit in secur- 
ing a conviction. Foolish though it 
might sound, his employers were 
merely a Limited Company and the 
police had conducted the prosecution. 
Lastly, saddest and most unjust of 
all, there was not in the whole jury 
one reformed and humanitarian ex- 
murderer who had insisted on an 
acquittal. 

“ Did you never ”’ she began. 

“Oh, chuck it! ’’ said her vietim, 
with a futile attempt to escape from 
the tyranny of this cross-examination. 

‘* Did you never,’’ she pursued 
with that patient and feminine per- 
sistence which no man has ever suc- 
cessfully withstood * did you never 
tell the prison chaplain that you 
were innocent? *’ 


Was 


Yes, he did, scores of times. And 
did the chaplain not believe him, 
did the chaplain dare to doubt his 
word? Yes, the chaplain had even 
gone as far as that. 


“Harsh man! ’’ she whispered in 


her softest voice, with glistening 
eyes. “‘ But I believe in you, Eric.’’ 


‘“* Thank 'ee,’’ he answered shortly. 
**My name ’s Sam.”’ 

‘*I believe in you, Sam, and I 
love you. T will stand by you, and 
in spite of the wicked world you shall 
become rich and famous and your- 
self the successful rival of that 
dastardly Limited Company.”’ 

So saying she took both his hands 
in hers. 

““Oo are yer gettin’ at?’’ said he, 
goaded at last to active resist- 
ance, he quickly removed the right 
hand which carried the life-preserver. 


as, 


‘Sam, dearest,’’ she smiled 
through her tears, ‘‘I am offering 


you my love 3 

‘* Thank again,’ said he, in a 
thick with long-suppressed 
** but I'd sooner ‘ave yer 


"ee 
voice 
emotion 
watch.”’ 

The fact that he thereupon felled 
her senseless to the ground and made 
off not only with her watch but with 
all her valuables can leave no doubt 
in the minds of diligent and sincere 
readers of our Monthly Illustrated 
Magazines that he was not a real 
criminal at all, but nothing better 
than a beastly cad. 





WISDOM WHILE YOU EAT. 


[A Swiss manufacturer has been advertising 
his wares by distributing chocolate maps and 
representations of historic scenes amongst 
schools. Let Mr. Punch anticipate the corres- 
pondence of a British head-master when ‘this 
agreeable method of spreading information 
becomes common. ] 

My pEAR Sir,—I take a_ tender, 
perhaps I may say peculiar, interest 
in your son ALBERT, perceiving as I 


do in him faculties which, under 
careful intellectual guidance, will 
make him a eredit alike to his 


parents and instructors. 

It is therefore with pleasure that 
I inform you that his progress during 
the past term has been most satis- 
factory. His capacity for assimilat- 
ing knowledge in solid form is extra- 
ordinary. It may be said of him 
that he always aims at the bull’s-eye 
and gets there. I have seen him de- 
vouring a (gingerbread) proposition 
of Euclid with an intensity amazing 
in one young. The enthusiasm 
with which he regarded a representa- 
tion of the Execution of Lady JANE 
GreY in butterscotch gave me one of 
those rare thrills of joy which com- 
pensate a pedagogue for much dreary 


sO 


toil. Lest you should too hastily 
assume that ALBERT’s devotion to 
solid learning has damaged his 


health, I may say that our school 


motto is ‘‘ Mens sana in corpore 
sano "’ (which, as you are doubtless 
aware, signifies ‘‘ a sound mind in a 
sound body’’). I might also add 


that during this term his weight has 
increased by no less than twenty- 
eight pounds. 
I enclose the bill for the term, and 
beg to remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. FuumMery Dass 
(Corresponding Member of the 
College of Preceptors). 


Thomas Wilkins, Esq. 


My pear Sir,—I take a tender, 
perhaps I may say peculiar, interest 
in your son WILLIAM, perceiving as I 
do in him faculties which, under 
careful intellectual guidance, will 
make him a credit alike to his parents 
and instructors. It is therefore with 
pain that I inform you that his pro- 
gress during the past term has been 
most unsatisfactory. I am not one 


of those who depreciate healthy 
recreation. ‘“‘ Mens sana in corpore 
sano’ (which, as you are doubtless 


aware, signifies ‘‘ a sound mind in a 
sound body *’) is the motto of Stuff- 
ham Academy. But an unwhole- 
some love of sport seems to have 
obscured higher intellectual interests 
in the mind of your son. Under the 
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Irritated Hansom Cabby (to gentleman who for the last ten minutes has been whistling—in series of three—for a taximeter cab). 





“Try 


FOUR WHISTLES, GUV'NOR, AND P’RAPS YOU'LL GET A AIR-SHIP.” 





Zz 





pretence of ‘* keeping fit’’ he neg- 
lects the educational advantages 
placed before him. He declined to 


partake of a map (in chocolate) of | 


the Great Sahara, with insertions of 
liquorice to mark caravan routes, and 
peppermint drops to represent oases. 
And on an ingenious representation 





of the Gunpowder Plot (in toffee) | 


being placed before him he expressed 
an aversion to ‘‘ being crammed.’’ 
Such gross disregard of the almost 
parental care of his preceptor could 
scarcely be overlooked. When, in 
addition, at our mid-day meal he 
asked impertinently if his portion of 


the succulent and nourishing dish | 


known as hash represented anything 
in. the history of the Ancient 
Britons, I was compelled to take 
strong measures. I used the rod 
with what I might describe as loving 
vigour. 
I enclose the bill for the term, and 
beg to reinain, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. Fiummery Dapps 
(Corresponding Member of the 
College of Preceptors). 
Samuel Smithers, Esq. 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES. 

[Mr. Eotsow has re-invented an old method 
of building houses. Liquid cement is poured 
into iron moulds, and when the cement sets the 
moulds can be taken away, leaving a strong 
building. A three-storey house can be built in 
24 hours at a cost of £200.) 

Mr. Episwn’s announcement, 
while paralysing the building trades, 
has stimulated activity in other 
quarters. 

The more extravagant party in the 
London County Council talk of lay- 





ing liquid-cement mains in suburban 
London. It would be a great boon, 
they argue, to the ratepayer to be| 
able to turn on the cement, just a3| 


‘nowadays he turns on the water for| 


| the 


zaiden hose. If unexpected) 


|guests come for whom there is no} 


room in the house, if a fowl-house or | 
dog-kennel should be required, if the| 


/householder has ambitions towards a| 


}should need to be built, if the roof 


billiard-room 
vatory, 


if a porch or conser-| 
or even a summer-house, 


begins to leak in a storm, or (as in 
some cases it has done) becomes 
restless, if the garden wall must be 
raised to keep next-door from staring 
—in fifty different emergencies a 





ratepayer would find an ever-ready 
supply of liquid cement most useful. 
All he would have to do would be to 
send down to the local ironmonger 
for the moulds, stick them up, and 
then leave the tap running into 
them, with perhaps the youngest boy 
to keep an eye on it. 

We should like to suggest that the 
cement tap ought to be coloured red, 
so that it be not confused with the 
water tap. Cement, however liquid, 
is not a good thing to water the 
garden with or to boil the potatoes 
in. 

A noble lord who is an intimate 
friend of ours informs us that peers 
generally welcome Mr. Epison’s in- 
vention. They feel they can now 
snap their fingers at Sir Henry 
CAMPBELL-BaNNeRMAN. What if he 
does abolish the House of Lords, 
they say. With Mr. Epison’s help 
they can build a new one any week- 
end. 





“The tern has deserted us as a breeding 
species.” — Manchester Guardian. 

Tuis ungrateful bird should re- 
member that one good tern de- 
serves another. 
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ENGLAND’s GREATEST MAN. 


We need never despair of the re- 
ublic of letters so long as the 
eacon fire of Mr. Hanzi Carne’s 
genius blazes from the summit of 
Greeba Castle.—The Manz Adver- 
tiser. 

STATESMEN AS SMOKERS. 


Mr. Asquith, like the Lorp CHan- 
cELLoR, smokes a pipe. Mr. Joun 
Morey, on the other hand, con- 
isumes a great many cigarettes. 
|He smokes them outdoors, and he 
smokes them at work at the India 
Office. Mr. Batrour smokes a 
narghilé, but the Prime MINISTER 
has been obliged to give up smoking 
since he embarked on his crusade 
‘against the Lords. — ‘*‘ CaLiGuLa 
| Tuick,’’ in The British Treacly. 





| Our GIFTED GOVERNMENT. 

Blood is thicker than water, but 
brains are, after all, better than 
blood in dealing with the affairs of a 
country and an empire.—Lloyd- 
George's News. 





Wuat, no Soap? 


The fact that Birmingham’s baths 
have had 112,000 fewer bathers this 
summer, representing a loss of about 
£1,000 in income, must not be mis- 
interpreted as indicating an anti- 
ablutionary crusade in the Midland 
capital. It is entirely due to the 
inclemency of the British climate.— 
Str Outver LopGe, in The Wash- 
ington Post. 





| HOPE FOR THE HAIRLESS. 


| [Music, according to the Paris Ménestrel, is 
a hair-restorer, owing to the fact that the re- 
petition of instrumental passages has a heating 
and exciting effect on the human capillary 
|apparatus. Violinists and other executants are, 
—_ almost without exception, witnesses to the truth 


JUDGMENT. of this statement.] 

















a ee Unhirsute Sufferer sings: 
scussing t Vinister’s probation discours: Iv MY OPEENION HE WASNA : a : : 
riFIED IN DIVIDING FOLK INTO THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. 1 WADNA JUST SAY, JAMIE, THAT Ir music be the food of hair, play on. 

| WAS AMONG THE UNCO GUID, AN’ 1 WADNA SAY THAT YOU WERE AMONG THE UNCO BAD. So WHAR (So wrote the Bard, or rather, 
) WE CoME IN? He'Lt No po For us, Jamie. WE'LL No VOTE FoR HIM.” meant to write): 
: ie © Dieeen's Toe | Too long a regimen I’ve undergone 
WISE, WITTY. AND TENDER VIR. ° neon” A haares nee OF AN| For my distressing plight. 
SAYINGS OF THE WEEK. bDIOT. 


Witt THERE BE A STRIKE 


Tr the 
their un 


the ver 
hostile, 
tlement 
Daily 
Int 

The 


thing ne 
turning 
It is a 


Wonder. 


Any man who cannot afford a|Countless the magic nostrums that 

motor, and yet does not borrow one, are sold— . 

must to my mind be little short of| I’ve ‘‘gone bald-headed*’ for 
them, one and all! 


Railway Directors persist in 
compromising attitude, and 
lict of the men’s ballot is an imbe cile Mr. | PAYSON, M.P: 


the chances of a pacific set in 1.0.1 | But still my cranium, uneycited, 
will be pro tanto impaired. DIABo! cold, . ar 
O , “tha Remains a billiard ball. 
vucry. There are already indications that 
Neep or THe Wor tp. Diabolo has caught on. In view of; One final step I'll desperately take ; 
world is demanding some-| the derivation of the word, this fact I'll learn the fiddle, a4 la Ménes- 
sw every minute, and it is' must be taken as conclusive evidence | trel! 
to those who will supply it.|of the enduring vitality of the|Only, I pray the process may not 
wise old world.—Morning \classics.—Mr Lavrence Crook, in| make 


The Daily Spool. My ears grow long as well! 
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THE STOICS OF MAYFAIR. 


No MORE SIMPLE LIFE FOR ME, MY DEAR. I'VE BEEN ROUGHING IT IN A TINY COTTAGE FOR TWO MONTHS, AND MY SECOND FOOTMAN 
AWAY ILL NEARLY THE WHOLE Time!” 


“ 








shall hear any more of it. Glad to see that evening 
“ ‘ 5 
FROM THE DIARY OF AN “ABLE-BODIED SHAREHOLDER.” papers all report “ Crisis practically over.”’ 
(A more or less Intelligent Anticipation.) Nov. 12.—It seems there is another hitch in the 

[To help the directors if a strike is declared, let all able-bodied negonenons. Have again sounded TOLLERVEY, WIBMER, 
shareholders join me in volunteering for service at their nearest rail- | nd RipPines about volunteering. | hey haven't done so 
way stations. They cannot be looked upon as blacklegs, even by | yet, but are seriously thinking of it. 
Mr. Bell, for they will be only doing their own work until others are| Nov. 15.—Crisis more acute than ever. Not so sure 
f¢ und to do it for them.”—Conelusion of letter from “ Shareholder” in| ag 1 was that Directors are wise in refusing recognition. 
“ The Daily Mail” of October 22. | Dec. 16.—Strike now inevitable. Men have declared 

October 23.—Have followed excellent suggestion of| intention to quit work on the 21st! Cannot make out 
letter in yesterday's Mail, and written to Secretary of| whether ToLLervey, Wiemer, and Rippixes have volun 
London and Provincial Railway, placing my services at| teered yet, or not. Wismer seemed to think that on: 
his disposal in event of strike. In train to City told! able-bodied shareholder would be sufficient for our smal! 
Tottervey, Wismer, and Rippines the step I had taken;!station at Nodwell. 1 still 
said I thought it was the plain duty of all who, like|Grora: 
ourselves, were able-bodied Shareholders. Directors} Dec. 21. 
quite right in refusing to grant recognition—intolerable 


pin my faith to Luioyp 


Lioyp-GEORGE announces that all his efforts 
to bring about an arrangement have failed. On getting 
that we should allow our servants to become our masters! | back this afternoon, found official letter instructing me 
POLLERVEY and the others fully agreed that it was the! to report myself to our station-master at Nodwell at 
right thing to do, if Strike declared, but confident that|6.30 a.m. on Monday. Dexia, who thought it so splendid 
Board of Trade will prevent it. That is entirely my own| of me to volunteer at first, now implores me not to risk 
“a |my death of cold by standing about on a draughty plai- 

Nov. 5.—Courteous letter from Secretary of L. & P.|form. Her mother holds that, as a married man, | 
R. Co., acknowledging mine, accepting my offer on| have no right to neglect my business. Pointed out that, 
behalf of Directors, but trusting they may not find it|as a shareholder, I should be really attending to it, and 
necessary to avail themselves of it. So I don’t expect I|doing my own work. Aunt Jane said that she had 


— 
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always understood that railway work was dangerous as 
well as disagreeable. Told her, on the contrary, it was 
pleasant and comparatively easy. Besides, Rosner, the 
stationmaster, is a very civil fellow—he will look after 
me. 

Dec. 22. 


A miserable Sunday. Unwell all day. 
Dec. 23.—Turned up at Nodwell station a little after 
7 a.M. Rosner said I must be more punctual in future, | 
as all his porters but one had struck. Rather surprised 
at difference in his manner—not nearly so respectful. 
It seems the Company have provided me with a green 
corduroy suit—but I need not wear any more of the 
uniform than the cap and a red tie. These are com-| 
pulsory. And Rosner says I shall be no manner of use| 
at handling luggage, &c., if I keep on my heavy overcoat. | 
T wort, my fellow-porter, told me to look sharp and get | 
those milkcans down to the end of the platform ready | 
for the next up-train. Rolling milkeans not so easy as| 
it looks. Twort's language unnecessarily offensive 
even if I did roll two of the confounded cans on to the 
line. He ‘ll get no Christmas-box from me! Juckily all 
the trains are behind to-day. Tottervey, Wismer, and 
RipPINES arrived in good 





who I was, I'd no business to volunteer at all when I 
was evidently an incompetent idiot. Unfortunate that 
Devia and my mother-in-law and Aunt Jang should have 
looked in at just that moment to see how I was getting 
on. All Nodwell, in fact, seemed to be on the platform. 
Most awkward. Had a fearful time shunting coal- 
trucks under Twort’s directions. Told him plainly 
that I had no objection to shove behind—but that, 
as a family man, nothing would induce me to get between 
the buffers. Twort said the 4.53 up-express might be 
signalled from the “* distant ’’ at any moment now, and 
that I must do my duty or take the consequences. For- 
tunately the up-express failed to turn up when expected, 
or I don’t quite know what would have happened. I 
think Rosner said something about reporting me to the 
Manager for insubordination. After that, he told me 
| had better go into the lamp-room, where I couldn't 
do any mischief, and clean the lamps. More 
messing! I find I am looked upon as a blackleg, although 
[ am merely doing my own work as a Shareholder. At 
least, | know that, on going off duty at 9.30 p.m., I was 
picketed all the way home by a deputation of strikers. 
They only used peaceful 








time for our usual train. 
They seemed surprised 
to see me in my porter’s | 
cap. Asked them why | 
they weren't helping Di- | 
rectors. TOLLERVEY ex: | 
plained that his doctor had | 
forbidden all unnecessary | 
exertion. WIBMER | said 
he had offered to put in 
an hour or so on Satur- 
days, but on receiving no 
reply had written with- 
drawiny offer. RipPines 
had sold out all his hold- 
ing in the Company last 
month. But that no reason 
why he should abuse me 
because the train was 








persuasion—but it wasn't 


pleasant. Wonder how 

long this internal strike 

is going to Jast! 
Christmas Eve. — Ac- 


cording to the best authori- 
ties, the struggle will con- 
tinue for at ieast a month! 
I really can’t go on being 
an amateur porter all that 


time. I might be let in 
for trying my hand at 
signalling soon—and I 


am almost sure to make a 
few mistakes at first. 
And I don’t think I’m so 
able-bodied as I fancied, 
| or I shouldn’t feel so in- 
fernally stiff to-day, Then 








three-quarters of an hour | 
late. ToLLervey attempted 
to slip twopence 
my hand as train started. 
told him—merely bad taste. Hate having to open doors. 
Handles so beastly grimy. Asked Rosner to get me a| 
little hot water to wash my hands, but he said shortly 
he ‘d other things to do than keep his staff clean. He 
has stopped my smoking, too. Might as well not be a 
Shareholder at all! 

Some trouble with an elderly lady who drove up in 
a fly with some immense trunks, which I was expected | 
to get down from the roof. Managed somehow, with 
flyman's assistance—the wonder was that only on: 
of the things got smashed. People shouldn't travel with 
such flimsy luggage, and, as I told her, it was not as if 
I was a regular porter—I was simply doing my best, as 
an able-bodied Shareholder, to help the Directors. Old | 
lady very angry—said she would claim heavy damages | 
from Company. More trouble with indignant passenger 
who discovered I had labelled all his luggage for Bird- 
hampton, instead of Briarhampton. Altered labels, 
and advised him to speak more distinctly another time, 
and said that, anyway, it was not of much consequence, 


To GarpDENeERs 


; HEDGES. [x 
into ~—— —— he signa 
Not at all funny, as I 


To LET, ON HIRE 


| A TAME Ginarre ror trmaurxa | #0 be picketed all the way 
MESTICATED. to your front-door every 
———_ ———— evening by men accusing 
you, with rude eloquence, of taking the bread out 
of the mouths of their wives and _ children—no, 
it’s more than I can be expected to stand! There’s a 
good deal to be said for their side of the question—I see 
that now. As a railway servant myself, I have my 
grievances. And my remedy, if it comes to that! 
Have made up my mind to go out on strike myself. The 
Directors will just have to do without me, that’s all! 
F. A. 














The Spread of Esperanto. 


‘“In the afternoon the same hall was -occupied by 
Mile. L—— K——, a pupil of Rubinstein, who seems 
to possess little of the few sacré of that great player.’’ 

Westminster Gazette. 


Tue Lusitania may hold the record for swiftness, but 
for sheer unselfishness the Mauretania is certainly second 
to none. ‘* For the benefit of the non-engineering 
reader, the fire is carried by forced draught,’’ says the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle, and we have no doubt that 





as it is most unlikely that any train will get as far as|other classes are catered for in an equally thoughtful 
either station to-day. Passenger threatened to report|way. But into this matter we cannot go now. To 
me to Rosner for impertinence. Explained that I was|quote the same paper—“ the fiat of non possums has 
an able-bodied Shareholder, &c. He said he didn’t care' been issued.”’ 
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LYM. 


I First saw Lym’s fascinating 
name on an enamelled iron notice- 
board at a Dutch station: Lym. 
It attracted me at once, and I said 
we would go there. Surely a little 
Dutch watering-place: something in 
the manner perhaps of our own Lyn- 
mouth or Lyme Regis, although 
without the possession of a Cobb 
from which interesting heroines in 








his head. I was shocked. Fancy 
the ticket man at a station not 
knowing thg watering-places adver- 
tised there! He ended a long dis- 
cussion by advising me to buy a 
time-table, and look for Lym in its 


pages. I went to the bookstall and 
bought one, but no Lym was to be 
found. This, however, did not 


bother me, because the time-table 
omitted steam-trams, and Lym was 
obviously a small place reached by 


a blue background. First the name 
of a famous Dutch town, and then 
underneath it this smaller one— 
Lym. ‘* There,’’ Isaid. ‘*‘ Oh that,’’ 
he said—" that is an advertisement 
of lime. They make lime at —— 

So ended my dream. There was 
no Lym. Lym was lime. 

Once only had I been so down- 
cast, and that was when, on an early 
visit to Paris, when my French was 











very shaky, I joined the gay throng 
Miss AusTeNn’s novels might have |steam-tram. which annually endeavours to book 
fallen. Lym. It reminded me} From this time I began to talk| seats to see Saran Bernwarpt in— 
also of Lydd, that curious Kentish| about Lym a good deal. I asked! what? In Reldche! 
PLUMBING THE DEPTHS OF ENGLI6H BEAUTY, 


ADLOUT WHERE WE'VE GOT TO, SO FAR, 





(With acknowledyments to “ The Daily Kodak.”) 


A Tootinc CompertiTor. 





| 
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| sands 
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A Bayswater CaypipaTe. 


An FEatino Asrinayt. 








settlement 
and its 


with its vast 
seaweed deposits. | 
Kitwyk I knew, and Noordwyk, and | 
of course Scheveningen in all its 
plenitude; but Lym? That was 
new: that would be a surprise. 

I went to the ticket office to in- 
quire how to get there. 

, Lym,”’ I said. 

The polite Dutchman, who, like 
all Dutchmen under _ thirty-five, 
knows English, if not perfectly, at 
least with a familiarity which might 
easily be called perfect when cen- 
trasted with the ordinary English- 
man’s conversance with Dutch—the 
polite Dutchman disclaimed all 
knowledge of any such place. I pro- 
nounced it in several different ways, 
and then wrote it down. He shook 


seaside 








all the Dutch people I met what! 
they could tell me about Lym. | 
None of them knew it. Perhaps it 
lis in Belgium, they said: there are | 
many odd little places there. Or in | 
Iceland: one can’t keep pace with | 
all the villagesin Iceland. Although 
|bafiled I did not despair. Lym| 
might elude me for the moment, but | 
not altogether. I would reach Lym | 
yet, and bask on its sands, or shelter 
from the wind in one of its wicker 
sentry-boxes. At last 1 found a| 
Dutchman who knew every inch of 


the country, and I asked him. 
‘Lym?’ he said, with an inflec- 
tion of incredulity. ‘* Yes, Lym— 


L.Y.M.’’ There was no such place, 
he affirmed. I led him, therefore, to 








the advertisement—-white letters on | 


asian the following conversation took 


from the House. 


count, 


Chairman must have been no sports- 
man, 


Accorpina to The British Austral- 


_place between two distinguished 
politicians in the Commonwealth 
House of Representatives the other 
day: 

Sir John Forrest: You are a scoundrel. 

Mr. Maloney: You are a liar. 

Sir John Forrest: You are a thing. 

Mr. Maloney : I will not be called a “ thing.” 
I must ask the Chairman to compel you to 
withdraw, 


Sir John Forrest: I will make you withdraw 


Mr. Maloney: You are a dirty cur. 


Sir John Forrest: You are a whelp. 


says the ac- 
intervened.’’ The 


‘“*The Chairman,’’ 
‘ then 
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PERCY’S PEOPLE. 
Berore I married Percy I was 
under the impression he was a dear 
rdinary sort of boy, who just suited 


me, and that I was a nice sort of 
girl as girls go. This nonsense, 
however, was soon knocked out of | 
my head when the honeymoon was | 

er, and we settled down in his 
native town all among his people. I 


had only met his mother once during 
our engagement, which had 





him, and there seemed nothing for it 
but to face the situation and live 
down my husband’s reputation by 
degrees ; but I doubt if I should have 
done it if it hadn’t been for my Aunt 
ELEANOR’S pop visit and the public 
presentation of the tea-pot. 

I knew what Auntie’s pop visits 
meant—in fact, we called her Aunt 
Ex at home, because that was her 
manner whi n you ive her an inch 
but her telegram gave me no time to 





been short and sweet, and | 
she 


had certainly cried 
then, but so had I, and | 
| thought we were only | 
mingiing tears of Joy His | 
family however, lost no | 
time im re vealing to me 


that I had married a demi- 


vod, of whom 1 was not | 
worthy nor ever could be. 
tho igh, of course, l must | 
go on trying hard all my 
life His sisters received 
is on our return with 
forced gaiety, and apolo- 
gised that their mother 
was feeling too upset to 
come, and while Darsy | 
hung about him with | 
hastened smiles and lov- 
ng but wistful glances 


MARION drew me aside and 
told me so much about his 
beautiful babyhood, 
noble boyhood, 
absolute ly pertect man 
hood that I really had to 
keep looking round to re- 
assure myself that it was 
my dear old stupid sitting 


his 
and h Ss 


out, his sisters became silent, but his 
mother retired with her to a cosy 
corner to discuss my husband’s con- 
stitution. I could hear them pitting 
jour ailments, from youth up, against 
each other, and before they had done 
with us we were nothing evidently 
but a pair of saintly invalids—and it 
was with great reluctance that they 
were bound to admit we ever re- 
covered from the martyrdom of our 
childish sufferings. Auntie certainly 











there, and not a shining 
angel with a halo 
His mother came next 
morning in a cab, after he | 
had gone to work, and | 
broke down on the door- | “WELL. aoop-ByE. RUN DOWN TO SEE US SOME DAY AT 
step. I led her weeping to | SEND A WIRE AND THI \CHMAN WILL MEET Y¥ Yo 


the couch, and every time | mw 
she looked at me she shook - 
her head and hope d I might be a com 


fort to him, and never let him leave 
ff his under-vests. They all hoped I 
should | a comfort to him, but to 
judge from their manner it was 


rather a forlorn hope; and they all 
told me that marriage was a lottery, 
though no one seemed to be in doubt 
who had got the prize in this case. 

‘“ And have you heard about dear 
Percy's chest?’’ said one of his 
aunts on my first At Home day, and 
it was another one up against m« 
when I asked if she meant the one in 
the hall. 

The worst of it was Percy didn’t 
notice anything; he was evidently so 
used to adoration it didn’t worry 


HE'S LAME!’ 


put her off, and she arrived one night | 


when Percy’s people were dining 
with n She rushed across the 
lrawing-room, caught me rapturously | 
n her arms, and exclaimed in a 
plaintive cry that I was _ pale. 


Percy's mother hastened to say that 
was only the effect of the incandes- 
cent 
formed her that she knew the deli- 
transparency of my skin too 
well, and launched into a dissertation 


gas; 


cate 


on the purity of the family com- 
plexion. In the ordinary way I 
should have snubbed he r ~ poor 


Auntie was used to snubbing—but 
now I gave her her inch. There was 
no stopping her. Percy drew her 


but Auntie promptly in-| 


got me up on a pedestal 
during her visit, but as she 
was outnumbered it was 
not nearly so lofty as 
Percy's, and it required 
the tea-pot presentation to 
bring us level. 

The tea-pot was a wed- 
ding Present to Percy from 
his employés, and all his 
friends and relatives were 
present, and Perrcy’s 
mother had made a great 
point of Auntie being 
there, as she said it would 
be so pleasant for her to 
be able to tell my people 
at home the feeling which 
existed between my hus- 
band and his men. 

‘* 1 am his mother,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and, of course, I 
cannot sing his praises, but 
I want you to see for your- 
selves how beloved, nay, 
how adored he is by his 
inferiors. His men simply 
worship the ground he 
walks on, and there is no 





sacrifice they would not 

make for my dear boy, so 

you must persuade your 

aunt,’’ she added, turn- 

ing to me, “‘to extend 

her visit one more day, so 

| that she may be with us 

an Geese. | the _— presentation.”’ 
can’t wiss} And I had to, though 
Auntie was getting on my 

—— nerves, with other things. 

I put on my best dress for the 
occasion, but everybody looked at 
Percy and nobody looked at me, 
except Auntie and a few young 
ladies, who, his sisters told me, 


had been in love with him all his life. 
The workmen were all there .in 
sheepish expectation of the refresh- 
ments to follow; the tea-pot stood on 
a little table by Mr. Sparrow, the 
foreman, who had a turn for speechi- 
fying, and behind him sat a junior 
|clerk named Mocson, who had red 
hair and a merry eye. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ began 
Mr. Sparrow, ‘‘ we are gathered ‘ere 
together to-night to mark a memor- 
able, I may almost say, unique, 
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Little Mollie (who often becomes reflective at bedtime, and has spent the whole day with her godmother). “ Do GODPARENTS GET PUNISHED 


FOR THEIR GODCHILDREN’s sins, MoTneR?” 
Mother. “‘ No, Motus.” 


Mollie (with a profound sigh). “On, waat a pity! I FELT 80 COMFY ABOUT IT.” 








event in the life of our employer, and 
lso to show ‘im by our presence that 
in all ’is undertakings ’e will ’ave the 
support and sympathy of ‘is men. 
Marriage is a lottery, and Mr. ’Osson 
Percy's name, unfortunately, was 
Hopson) ’as brought ‘ome a young 
bride with ‘im, ‘oo we all ‘ope ’’— 
here I winced, for I knew what was 
coming—*‘ will be a comfort to ’im.’’ 

““ Shut up, and give him the tea- 
pot! ’* came an audible whisper from 


Mocson, who had noticed my em-| morning. 


barrassment. 

Mr. Sparrow was flurried, but not 
floored, by the interruption. ‘‘ We 
will now turn to the object before us 
this evening,’’ he continued, and half 
the people looked at me and half at 
the tea-pot. ‘‘It is only a trifling 
gift, but I must remind Mr. ’Opson 








that ’e got married at a very awk- 
ward time—a time when the men 
could ill afford to give what they ‘ave 
given. It is a very small present, 
but we all ‘ope Mr. ‘Osson will take 
it as a true measure of the esteem in 
which we ’old ’im! ”’ 

Percy turned red, and there was a 
sensation among his relations, but 
the men cheered vigorously, and the 
reporter at the back got it all down, 
and it was in the local paper in the 
Moason and I laughed, so 
did Percy, afterwards; but his 
mother was really upset, and, in spite 
of my genuine efforts to explain, 
Auntie would take it seriously. She 
said it was very strange, and if it was 
a mistake it was a deplorable one. 
She shook her head when she looked 
at Percy, and tears filled her eyes as 


| she begged him to be good to me. 
| However, after a long talk with 
| Percy’s mother, she kissed her affec- 
tionately, and assured her, before she 
\left, that she would say nothing 
|about it to my people. 

| However, the presentation has had 
|a good and lasting effect, and when 
|I use the tea-pot in the presence of 
my relatives-in-law I notice that their 
conversation turns, uneasily, from 
Percy's perfections to my new frocks 
or my latest golf score; and needless 
|to add I have become an inveterate 


| tea-drinker. 





| “Sandwich Town on Saturday beat Deal 
| Reserves at Stonar, by 5 to 2. Mercy scored 
all the goals.”"—Sandwich Advertiser. 

We hope Mercy is not strained 
after his impartial display. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Apmirers of Mr. Maurice Hewtetr’s art must often 
have questioned whether he is capable of producing 
work that should stand on its own merits as a criticism 
of life, without assistance from the jargon and general 
apparatus of archaism, historic or imaginative. In The 
Stooping Lady (Macmituan) he has come a long step 
nearer the contemporary test—come, in fact, 
just a hundred years of it, yet we are but little advanced 
toward the solution of our doubts. He is still incurably 
romantic. The white violets which the butcher-hero 
employs for the daily wooing ot his Lady of Cundescen- 

n (belle of St. have in them the 
of those very glades in which ‘‘ The Forest Lovers ’’ 
roamed. It is a pretty conceit, but the author has 
shirked the The whiff : 
of grape-shot that accidentally 
cut short the butcher's career, 
and ended his revolution 
against the convenances, is 
a transparent device for evad- 


James's), 


issue. — — — 


80 


ing the almost certain bathos 
of the post-nuptial period. 
The book is a clever im- 


pressionist sketch of Regency 
days, with a hint of Georce 
Merepita in its-style (notably 
at the start, which is a litfle 
obscure), and in its flatter- 
ing assumption of the reader's 


intelligence. It is a study 
of manners rather than of 
character. Apart from the 
two protagonists, my Lady 
Morfa, veteran champion of 
‘Family,’’ is perhaps the 
only figure of which we are| 


permitted to view the anatomy.| ‘| 


In her case we can at least 
locate the barren site where 
her heart had been designed 
to go. As for the butcher, I 
confess that his virtues left 
me cold He had to be got 
into the pillory before he 
could raise any response from 


my heart-strings; and he was 
dead within the hour. 
Women may think differently, ' se 
but for myself this lack of all attraction, except the 
clean-limbed kind, made me a little suspicious of the 
good taste of the lady. It amuses me to wonder whether 
she would have kept her pledge if the anonymous violets 
had turned out to be the gift of some poor sycophant 
Mr. Aloysius Banks. But I dare wager she knew 
that she was safe enough in Mr. Hew rerr's hands. 

I will not presume to make conjecture of the author's 
political purpose in this book. It may be mere chance that 
its appearance should have coincided with the campaign 
against the House of Lords. I do trust that he meant 
no disrespect for the present heirs of Privilege. But you 
can never tell with these Radical idealists. 


Boy. “ ALL THE WINNER 
Rev. “ I1—er—I WonvDerR 





say 


In writing Our Fatal Shadows (Hurst anp BLAcketTT) 
Mrs. Antuur Henniker reverts to the old-fashioned letter 
form. The correspondence is, however, all from one 
pen, and is practically 9 diary. Mrs, HEnNIKER 


within | 


breath | 





lhas an excellent literary style, a beautiful (and 
\rare) thing in women who write novels. She has a 
keen eye for character and a loving glance for every- 
thing that is beautiful in her surroundings—as flowers 
and trees and pasture land and singing birds. One 
wishes for space to quote even one out of half-a-dozen 
perfected word pictures. The gentle reader will find 
them in the book, and much else that is delectable. A 
company of people, some of whose faces seem familiar 
on the stage of London Society, crowds the canvas. 
Not least effective in the way of portraiture are the 
apparently unconscious confidences of Mrs. Iredale, the 
charming widow who tells to a friend the tale of her 
| daily life, opening in quiet resting-places, moving on to 
what for a while threatens tragedy. Sir Herbert Fife, 
who has for her beauty married a girl without other 
recommendation; the vain, selfish beauty herself, who 
drives her soldier - . husband 
almost into the arms of Mrs. | 
Iredale ; Bungay heir to a duke- 
dom, who proposes sixteen times 
to the irresistible widow, and 
is refused fifteen; the Duchess 
of Ipswich, and others who 
come and go through the plot, 
are all excellent. © The story 
being of modest length, the 
temptation to read it through 
at a sitting will be found 
irresistible. It is the best 
thing Mrs. Henniker has done, 
and that is high praise. 


| 





How Nell had a bright and a slow beau 
|(But Starr had to play second oboe) 
You learn if you touch 
At the Towns of the Dutch 

With the WILLIAMSON pair in a mo’-bo’. 

This is not the revenge of a 
disappointed cigarette - buyer, 
but. an attempt to give the 
highest literary form of- the 
day to an appreciation of the 
Botor-Chaperon (MetTuHveEn). 
Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAMSON 
won't let us off our history and 
geography lessons (I can see 
them investing in a Motley 
before they started out to in- 
struct us), but they put the 
powder in such a lot of jam 
— —_——~ that we are always ready to 
|repeat the doses. I seem to remember that the idea 
of a hired chaperon has occurred before in Mr. Lioyp 
OsporNe's Baby Buller, but perhaps it is part of the 
stock-in-trade of the auto-novelist, so to speak. Any- 
how the present book is the most charming of romantic 
itineraries. And the chaperon is a delightful lady, with 
blue spectacles that come off in the end, and a bull-dog 
that comes off all the time because the Hollanders 
have never seen one before. 


IF MY NAME IS AMONG THEM.” 








“The wonder is not that there are so few accidents, but that there 
are not more.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

How strange to reflect that, while we are peacefully 
sleeping in our beds in the morning, in journalistic 
offices great brains are at work thinking of things like 
this. 

















